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ABSTRACT 



The validity of the notion that welfare receipt is 
equivalent to ‘’dependency" and work represents "self-sufficiency 11 was 
examined in a qualitative study during which 214 recipients of ’ id to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and 165 low-wage single mothers in 4 
U.S. cities were interviewed. The women were contacted through grassroots 
community organizations. Nearly 90% of the women contacted agreed to be 
interviewed. Three points relevant to the welfare reform debate emerged from 
the study. First, the notion that welfare use equates to dependency should be 
tempered by the fact that, in nearly all states, AFDC benefits are so low 
that recipients must supplement their welfare with unreported work or covert 
contributions from friends or relatives. Second, the presumption that a 
transition from welfare to work represents a move toward self-sufficiency or 
economic well-being ignores the fact that low-wage jobs neither pay enough to 
remove a family from poverty nor guarantee future access to better-paying 
jobs. Third, many unskilled or semiskilled single mothers use welfare as one 
part of a broader strategy to improve their human capital so that they can 
better compete for those jobs that will permit them to obtain some semblance 
of economic security. (Contains 23 endnotes.) MN) 
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Editor's note: hi flic heat of current public and political debate over w elfare reform, it seems especially important t<> 
disseminate accurate, empirical information about the population of w elfare recipient \ whose lives will he most notably 
affected hv proposed changes. Articles in this issue of Focus seek to do so. Writing from different methodological 
perspectives, Kathryn Edin. Roberta Spaltcr-Roth and her colleagues, ami Refer Brandon illuminate the realities of 
welfare and work that shape the lives of single mothers (paves I, 10, and 13): Robert M<ffitt offers a cogent argument 
concerning the unintended effects that can frustrate reform efforts (page 17); and Sylvie Morel offers a view of French 
income-support policies ( p . 2/ ). 

The myths of dependence and self-sufficiency: 

Women, welfare, and low-wage work 

Kathrvn J. Edin 



Kathryn J. Edin is an Assistant Professor in the Center 
for Urban Policy Research and Department of Sociol- 
ogy. Rutgers University. Her research applies qualita- 
tive research methods to the analysis of po\cri\ and 
public policy. She and collaborator Laura Lein, of the 
School of Social Work at the University of Texas at 
Austin, are the authors of Making Ends Meet: Ht>w 
Single Mothers Survive Welfare and Low- Wage Work 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, forthcoming), 
which is based on six years of observation and multiple 
interviewing of 450 low-income single mothers and 
their families. 



Popular notions that welfare receipt is equivalent to 
"dependency" whereas work represents "self-suffi- 
ciency" persist partly because much of the discussion 
about work, welt are. and poverty among single-parent 
families occurs without any reference to the actual costs 
of raising a family. This article summarizes inters ieu 
data from 214 AFDC recipients and 165 low -wage 
workers in four U S. cities. These data suggest three 
important points for the welfare reform debate. First, the 
notion that welfare use equates to dependency should be 
tempered by the fact that AFDC benefits are so low in 
nearly all states that recipients must supplement their 
welfare income with unreported work or covert contri- 
butions from boyfriends, friends, or relatives. Second, 
the presumption that a transition from welfare to work 
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represents a move toward self-sufficiency or economic 
well-being ignores the fact that low -wage jobs neither 
pa> enough to remove a family from poverty nor guar- 
antee 1‘u lure access u> heuer-pay ing jobs, Third. mans 
unskilled or semiskilled single mothers use welfare a" 
one part of a broader strategy to improve their human 
capital, sn that they can better compete for those jobs 
that will permit them to obtain some semhlai ce of eco- 
nomic security , 

What is the minimum income necessary to raise a fam- 
ily The official poverty line used by the Census Bureau 
is not a particular! y good guide, for it is based on family 
expenditure patterns that are several decades old. 1 Other 
sources offer better clues. Since the 1 950s. the Gallup 
Roll has asked Americans what thev consider the mini- 
mum amount ol income neces'my lor a family ol lour to 
live on. During the 19S0s. responses tanged fiom 14n to 
160 percent of the official povertv line. -\ budget devel- 
oped In John Schwarz and Ihomas \Dlgv measured the 
lowest realistic cosis lor basic necessities. This budget 
included no money for extras and evcludcd child care, 
bven so. thev deicnmned that a lannlv of four would 
need S40.660 in !9 l ;l. or 155 percent of the povertv 
threshold, to survive. Vet the maximum amouni a fam- 
ilv can receive from both \LDC and the Food Stamp 
program in a slate that is at about the median totaled 
slightly less than “0 percent of the poverty line < S 14.765 
in 1995 lor a i.tmiiy < --I loin in .January 1004. and no 
state pa)sT,:ough in cash bcnchts to lift a tamilv out ot 
"official’* povertv. 

Thus it is hardly surprising that welfare mothers i\ pi- 
cul I > report spending far more than they receive m 
benefits.* To explore this apparent discrepancy between 
need and income, a study of the economic survival 
strategies of single mothers receiving AHX' w as under- 
taken in several sites: Chicago (Illinois). Boston (Mas- 
sachusetts). San Antonio (Texas), and Charleston 
(South Carolina). Conducting intensive interviews with 
a broad range of .-M IX' recipients who were identified 
through a trusted third party, interviewers were able lo 
construct income and expenditure figures that are 
roughly in balance and that provide a more realistic 
picture of single mothers’ incomes than do conventional 
surveys. The cities in which they worked represented 
some of the range of stale w el fate systems nationally. 
Chicago provided Al : DC benefits that approximated the 
national average, whereas benefits in Boston were 
ainoii!' the most generous in the Tinted Stales. Charles- 
ton and San Antonio, on the other hand, paid benefits 
that were significantly below average.' 

In each site, interviewers began by making contact with 
welfare mothers through grassroots community organi- 
zations tn which they were members, and through these 
mothers reached out to otheis: close to 90 percent ol 
those we approached agreed to participate. The sam- 
pling technique resulted in respondents willing to pro- 



vide detailed and aecuiate inlormation on their eco- 
nomic and personal circumstances. The necessary 
tradeoff was a convenience sample that cannot he 
claimed definitively to repiesenl the universe of vvellare 
recipients. In each location, approximately half of our 
sample lived in subsidized housing and half in private 
housing. Recipients in public housing were oversampled 
intentionally (nationally, only 45 percent of vvellare 
mothers have subsidies) to maximize our chances of 
finding vvellare mothers who could live solely on their 
we ‘are bene! its. The final sample of 414 vvellare moth- 
ers included 36 African- American and 46 while women 
in Chicago. 45 African-American and 41 white women 
in Charleston. IS African- American and 47 white 
women in Boston, and 19 African-American. 41 white, 
and 43 Latina women in San Antonio. Although the 
simple is neither random nor perfectly representative, it 
does include both never-married and divorced mothers 
of all age groups, mothers at all educational levels, 
mother' from all parts of each city and its suburbs, and 
long-teim and short-term vvellare recipients. 

The myth of dependence 

This research was intended to document the actual in- 
come needs ol mothers m various locations and to detci- 
mine how closely welfare transfers lALDC. lood 
stamps, and SSI) reflected those needs. On average, 
welfare mothers fell x.3 11 short of meeting their ex- 
penses when rely ing solely on welfare income icol. I of 
fable 1 ). lor women who lived on their own and paid 
market rents, the shortfall v\as S3 19— -and none than 
two-thirds of welfare recipients neither receive housing 
subsidies nor are doubled up with another family.’ 

Some 36 percent of all respondents reported they did not 
gel enough in welfare benefits io cover housing and 
food costs; K4 percent of mothers paying market rents 
fell into this category. Another 46 mothers < 14 percent) 
came within S50 of meeting their expenses with their 
welfare checks, but no one who paid market rent was 
able to do so. Twelve of these 46 received substantial 
in-kind assistance from community organizations and 
from their families and friends. Stili another 13 mothers 
came close only because they sold most of their food 
stamps for cash and purchased almost all of their food 
and other necessities from neighborhood fences who 
si dil stolen food, clothing, and toiletries at cut-rate 
prices 

If those items which contribute most to variation in 
local living costs (i.o.. housing and transportation costs i 
are excluded, mothers in each city typically spent about 
the same amount for the other items in their budgets— 
per month. Items most Americans would consider 
"luxuries” (entertainment costs, cigarette and alcohol 
expenditures, cable TV subscriptions, or iimncy spent 
lor an occasional meal at McDonald's i constituted only 
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7 percent of the average mother's budget. No mother 
could have made ends meet on her welfare benefits by 
eliminating these items. Once the average welfare 
mother had paid for housing and food (generally consid- 
ered necessary and nonsuhslilutable expenditures), she 
had $90 left to cover the rest of her monthly bills. 
Mothers in private housing ran a deficit of $153 per 
month after subtracting the amount spent on these basic 
items from their benefits. 

How did these mothers fill the gap between their welfare 
income and expenditures? Harnings. including covert 
earnings, either in the informal economy (working for 
cash or under a false identity) or in the underground 
economy (selling se\. drugs, or stolen goods), made up 
14 percent of their total month!) income, on average. 
The remaining income (-1 percent ) came from contribu- 
tions from others that were not received through official 
channels nor reported to easevvorkois. Seven percent 
came from family and friends. 6 percent from boy- 
friends. and 3 percent through (he covert payments of 
absent fathers. About 4 percent came as cash contribu- 
tions from community organizations or money from the 
portion of student grants and loans left over after pay ing 
for lui lion and books. 

Thus the respondents clearly relied on outside income 
and/or in-kind contributions to make ends meet. Vv:»en 
interviewed, almost half (4b percent) were engaged in 
covert work to meet their expenses. Approximately two- 
fifths (34 percent) of the sample worked off the books or 
under a false identity to generate ibis additional income. 
Tight percent worked in the underground economy, sell- 
ing sex. drugs, or stolen goods. Highly -six percent of 
mothers were currently receiving covert contributions 
from family or friends, boyfriends, absent fathers, or 
from other sources in order to make ends meet: nearly 
half relied on family and friends for financial help each 
month: 2D percent received contributions from boy- 
friends on a regular basis: 21 percent relied on covert 
payments from the fathers of their children: 31 percent 
got extra income from student loans and grants, or from 
community organizations. 1 ' 1 

The claim that welfare recipients are "dependent" on an 
income source that cannot meet basic needs seems over- 
drawn: welfare might better he described as an income 
floor which must he supplemented with other, often un- 
reliable. sources. 

The myth of self-sufficiency 

Though welfare benefits am insufficient, what realistic 
alternatives exist? Iividence on welfare evits shows dial 
about 1 1 percent of recipients leave the rolls because of 
marriage and 4b percent leave for a job. One year after 
leaving welfare, roughly one-third of both groups re- 
main poor. And after five years, a substantial minority 



Table I 

Monthly Income and Expenses of -14 A FIX/ 
Recipients and I .mi -Wage Working Single Mothers 
in Four Cities ( 1991 dollars) 
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of iliosc who leave for marriage and two-thirds of those 
who leave for work return to the welfare rolls for an- 
other spell. 11 These high rates of post- w elf are-reeeipi 
poverty and welfare recidivism mean that neither mar- 
riage nor low-wage work can guarantee welfare recipi- 
ents dial they will he better off than 1 hex arc on welfare. 

How much does a single mother need to earn to leave 
AFDCV 

llow much would these mothers have needed to o u in 
the labor market to maintain their welfare standard of 
living? The mothers interviewed received an average of 
$307 in cash from Al DC and $222 in food stamps each 
month. Yoi their budget - showed that they needed $<X7b 
a month on average to pay their expenses (see Table 
I) and over SI. 000 per month if they paid market 
rents. Budgcls for working mothers can hardly be lower. 
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since they lypical'v face additional costs for medical 
care (health benefits are rare in low- wage jobs), work- 
related transportation (and possibly transportation to 
and from their day care provider), child care, and work 
clothing. 

In previous work. Christopher Jencks and I used the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey (CHS) of 1984-85 to es- 
timate that single mothers who worked spent a total of 
$2,800 more on these four items than their welfare 
counterparts. 11 To generate estimates from a group of 
working mothers more comparable to the welfare 
mother sample than CHS mothers, my colleagues and 1 
collected data from a group of 165 single mothers who 
worked at low -wage jobs within the wage range reported 
hy the welfare mothers for jobs the> had held in the past. 
In 1991. the working mothers earned an average of 
$5.76 per hour. Three-fifths had received welfare at 
some point in the past; two-fifths had been on welfare at 
some point during the past five years. The mothers were 
located in the same cities as the welfare mothers inter- 
viewed for this study and roughly matched the ethnic 
composite., of this welfare sample. Table 1 shows that 
these working mothers spent about $38 more per month 
for health care. $67 more per month for transportation 
(including car expenses). $59 more per month for child 
care, and $26 more per month for clothing than welfare 
mothers did. Taken together, these additional expenses 
total $190 per month, or $2,280 per year. Beyond these 
work-related costs, these working mothers spent $128 
more per month for housing than the welfare mothers 
did. both because working mothers find it harder to qual- 
ify for subsidized housing and because working people 
who do li\e in such housing receive lower subsidies. 

In sum, the working mother would need $1,194 ($876 + 
$190 + SI 28) per month in take-home pay to maintain 
the same living standards as her welfare-reliant counter- 
part. That is, she would have to rn about $16,000 per 
year before taxes, or between $.s and $9 an hour. In 
contrast. Charles Miehalopoulos and Irwin GaiTinkel 
have estimated that full-time, year-round, low-wage 
workers with meager qualifications can expect to earn 
only $5.15 an hour in 1991 dollars. 1 * If a sing.e mother 
worked 35 hours a week for 50 weeks — the average 
amount our low-wage worker sample reported work- 
ing — she would earn only $751 per month, or about 
$9,000 after (axes and the Earned Income Tax Credit 
were applied to her income. The average mother who 
left welfare for full-time, low-wage work would, there- 
fore. experience at least a 33 percent gap between her 
expected earnings and her expenses. She would ha\e to 
continue generating outside income. > el working in a 
full-time job, she would have less time to do so. 

Past experience in the labor market 

Government efforts to move welfare recipients into the 
labor market typically rest on two related premises: 



many welfare mothers have little or no work experience, 
thus any job will do; and employment at a low-wage job 
will eventually provide access to better jobs. 14 By ex- 
tension. the solution to welfare dependency is often 
defined as lahor force participation in any kind of job: 
once a mother gets in. it is assumed, she will move up. 
More recently, the welfare reform debate has focused on 
pushing unskilled and semiskilled mothers ‘’out of the 
nest” as soon as possible. The high rates of welfare 
recidivism suggest that though such tactics may margin- 
ally reduce welfare costs, fledgling mothers more often 
crash than fly. 

The women interviewed emphasized that they did not 
forgo low-wage work in fa\or of welfare because of 
their lack of experience in the labor force, but precisely 
because they had such experience. Among the welfare 
respondents interviewed. 83 percent had work experi- 
ence and 65 percent had worked within the last five 
years. On average, these mothers had accumulated 5.6 
years of work experience before their current welfare 
spell. National data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics, though not directly comparable, show an 
even higher rate of work experience among welfare 
mothers. 1 ' 

Hroin their experience in the low-wage labor market, the 
unskilled and semiskilled mothers in our sample ab- 
sorbed two seminal lessons. First, they learned that the 
kinds of jobs they could get didn't make them any better 
off than they were on welfare (and made some worse 
off, a point discussed below). See ^d. no matter how 
long they stayed at a job nor I a diligently they 
worked, jobs in this sector did not lead to better jobs 
later on. Their experience bears out the findings of 
those social scientists who have found evidence that 
jobs in the low-wage labor market provide little return 
on experience for women workers. The kinds of jobs 
available to them arc not avenues to success nor even 
bare-bones self-sufficiency. They arc usually dead ends, 
produ.’ing neither the human capital that women could 
use to zet better jobs nor the social capital (contacts that 
lead to other opportunities) that might link them to 
better jobs later on. Dead-end jobs affect informal sup- 
port systems as well, since relatives may be willing to 
help in the short term, but be unable or unwilling to help 
indefinitely. 

The respondents reported that the low- wage jobs they 
had held paid poorly and seldom offered benefits. More- 
over, they often involved hard physical work, required 
work at odd or irregular hours, did not reliably guaran- 
tee a given number of hours of work per week, and were 
subject to frequent layoffs. Nowhere was this more true 
than for mothers who had worked in (he fast-food indus- 
try. Fast-food job-, are representative of the kinds of jobs 
suggested by caseworkers to welfare mothers in the 
JOBS program — the national welfare-lo-work program 
created by the 1988 Family Support Act. JOBS pro- 




grams have several components: work readiness, job 
search, the Community Work Experience Program, and 
full-time on-the-job training. In this sample, inost 
women who participated had been placed in the job 
search or training portions of their JOBS program. 
Women who had been through the job search component 
weren't interested in the lo\v-le\el jobs i heir workfare 
caseworkers suggested, because they knew from their 
own experiences and the experiences of too many others 
that workfare jobs were “stupid jobs." One Chicago 
mother who attended several Project Chance meetings 
commented: 

II was disgusting. Here were these women getting 
jobs at McDonald's for [S4.25J an hour and people 
were clapping and cheering. And then they would 
find out that they couldn't make it on that amount, 
so they would just come right back on welfare a 
month or so later. And that was the best thev 
seemed to do. Thev didn't offer any real good jobs 
to anyone. 

The respondents' skepticism regarding JOBS progiams 
extended to JOBS -sponsored training programs such as 
nurses' or teachers' aide courses, courses in housekeep- 
ing, or low -level secretarial and word-processing 
courses. Women knew that if they left welfare for jobs 
where they found themselves unable to make it finan- 
cially, it would take several months to get their benefits 
going again, leaving their families with no source of 
legal income in the interim. 

Tor women living in subsidized housing, working means 
a double tax on earnings. Housing subsidies are deter- 
mined on the basis of cash income. For welfare mothers, 
only their cash AFDC payment (and not their Food 
Stamp benefi’) is used in determining their rent subsidy. 
If a mother takes a job that pays exactly w hat her com- 
bined AFDC and Food Stamp benefit would have netted 
her. she will receive less subsidy and thus pay more 
rent. 

Because jobs in what some interviewees called the “$5 
an hour ghetto" entail both benefit reductions and in- 
creased expenses, they in effect encourage prolonged 
welfare use. A respondent who had left a waitressing job 
for welfare in 1986, and had spent the last six years 
combining welfare with part-time schooling, where she 
was pursuing a degree in elementary education, argued 
the following: 

AFDC is a total trap. Once von get sucked into I he 
system there is no wav to get out because they are 
paying for your food, your [housing, your medical 
care], and it is hard to find a job that does all that 
for you. You go out and get a job and they take 
away | your rent subsidy or your AFDC|. My rent 
(would he | $580 a month (without my subsidy). 
For me to work a job comparable to that ... if I 



were to totally get off [AFDC, food stamps. Med- 
icaid, and housing] I would not be able to make 
ends meet the wav they make ends meet for me. 

For me to go out and get another waitressing job 
there is no way I would make enough money to 
support my child, [and pay for] preschool, housing 
and all that, and stay at the same pay scale. 1 mean, 
tin pay scale would not amount to what [welfare] 
gives me. 

Most of the welfare mothers interviewed believed they 
could eventually gel a job if they tried, particularly if 
they were willing: to do minimum wage work. However, 
they also believed that a minimum wage job would get 
them nowhere. These women had modest expectations 
of the benefits that should accrue from work: they 
wanted to he just slightly better off than they had been 
while combining welfare with covert income-generating 
activities. Some wanted to be able to move out of 
project housing and into a better neighborhood. Others 
wanted to be able to afford belter clothing for their kids, 
so their peers wouldn't ridicule them at school. Instead, 
after several years (five to six, on average) in the low - 
wage job sector, many found themselves getting further 
and further behind in their hills. Not surprisingly, these 
mothers concluded that the future they were building 
though low-wage work was a house of cards. 1 " 

One Chicago welfare mother, with twelve years of low- 
wage work experience, had worked as head housekeeper 
at a large hotel. Although this job provided her with 
benefits and a two-week paid vacation, in seven years 
her wages had risen only from $4.90 to $5.15 per hour. 
Two years prior to our interviews, she had left this job 
for welfare with the hope that she could use the time off 
to find a better job. After months of persistent job- 
hunting. she had omcludcd that belter jobs were simply 
not available for someone with her .skills and experi- 
ence. 

In sum. it is quite difficult for the typical unskilled or 
semiskilled welfare recipient to escape poverty solely 
through private earnings. In the face of this reality, 
many of these single mothers showed remarkable dedi- 
cation to the work ethic and tried repeatedly to leave 
welfare for work. Some had low-wage job histories so 
varied that they bore a striking resemblance to a 
newspaper's “help wanted" advertisements, as the)' 
mov ed from one low -wage job to another, looking for 
some slight advantage — more hours, a better shift, some 
marginal medical benefit package, more convenient 
transportation, less strenuous or less monotonous 
work — but without substantially improving their earn- 
ings over the long term. Those respondents who tried to 
stay at one job in an attempt to work their way up found 
their efforts were often hampered by layoffs." Unem- 
ployment insurance provides no .safety net. for those in 
the low-wage sector are the least likely to have cover- 
age. 
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Kathleen Harris's analysis of a longitudinal study ihai 
I oil owed 2XX Baltimore teenage mothers for nearly two 
decades provides some intriguing dam on the work ef- 
fort of welfare reeipienis. [ he Baltimore moiliers m this 
study ev ideneed social eliaraeteristies that would place 
them at the low end ol the well are distribution in terms 
of skills mid work prospects. Over then welfare tenure, 
half of these single mothers combined welfare with 
work and two-thirds left welfare lor a job within a three 
year period. Although hall ol those who left returned lor 
one or more spells on welfare, most eventually made a 
permanent transition off welfare and into a job. ' 

Welfare mothers as long-term strategists 

Confronted with this bleak scenario, main vvellare 
mothers nonetheless take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility lor providing for then families* tutmes. The vast 
majority of mother we inlei viewed were making plans 
to lease welfare for work as soon as their health, skills, 
and/or child care arrangements were sufficient to allow 
them to make ends meet on then earnings. Of the 214 
welfare mothers interviewed, only 14 percent (29 moth- 
ers) had no real plans m gel off welfare lor work in the 
future. Of these, more than one-third (10 mothers) were 
receiving disability payments tor themselves or a child 
because of a permanent disability and received M IX' 
only because their disability payments did not cover 
their nondisabled family members. About half of the 
remaining 10 believed they were belter off combining 
welfare with unreporled work in the informal or under- 
ground economy, primarily because they could keep 
their housing subsidies and medical bencfiK Of the 
linal 9 mothers. 4 planned to leave wclfjie ilimugh 
marriage and 5 claimed that their current situations were 
simply loo unstable to allow them to think about the 
future. (See Table 2.) 



Highly -six percent ( I S5 mothers) ol the total sample of 
the welfare mothers interviewed talked at length about 
their strong desire to leave welfare lor work. 1 Vet only 
2 7 mothers felt they could afford to do so at the present 
lime. The other 158 molheis said that they could not 
a fiord to lake the kind of job they believed they might 
actually get. 

The work-ready . Those 27 mothers who wanted to leave 
wellare for work immedi.d.ely had more education and 
work experience than others in the sample. They were 
significantly more likely to have earned a high school 
diploma or Chi) <X9 versus 6X percent), and more than 
a third of them had participated in post-high-school 
liaining. (See Table 5. discussed in more detail below.) 
1 urihermorc. 9b percent had worked during the past five 
years, versus 60 percent of the other respondents. The 
work-ready group had also averaged significantly more 
years of work experience (6.6 versus 4.4 years) l.han the 
other mothers in (he sample, binally. these mothers had 
I ewer preschool children (53 versus 63 percent i. With- 
out exception, mothers in this group were holding out 
for jobs that paid well above minimum wage, had the 
potential for advancement, and offered benefits. On av- 
erage. moiliers in this group cited reservation wages (the 
threshold amount at which one would accept a job) in 
the MX X|() per hour range. When asked "What is a 
decent wage? What could you support your family 
with. 1 *’ one respondent replied: "At least SX an hour and 
with benefits. ** When asked. " What would you do il you 
were offered a job lor XX an hour with no benefits and 
without possibility tor adv aneement ?** she was em- 
phatic: “I wouldn't lake it. 1 would go into training or 
back to school, but I wouldn't take it.'* This respond- 
ent's children had had serious health problems in the 
past, making it necessary for her to retain her medical 
benefits. Mothers whose families had no history of 
health problems were more willing to take the risk of a 
job without bene! its. but believed such a job would have 
to pay more. 

Those wanting to work , hut not now. Seventy -three 
percent of the welfare mothers we interviewed were 
choosing to defer work until they could lower the 
"costs" of work in their present circumstances and im- 
prove their earning power. Twenty -seven of these moth- 
ers were experiencing a temporary disability (such as an 
injury sustained in an accident or a high-risk preg- 
nancy ). or were earing for a temporarily disabled family 
membei ui child with a serious illness or a parent who 
was critically ill and needed constant care). Most ol 
these women had worked in the past and planned to 
icimn to work once the health crisis had abated. 

A total ol 121 mothers said they couldn't afford to work 
because they had no accc-s m tree oi inexpensive child 
care. All had children under the age ol six. and half had 
children under Ihiec years of age. These women knew 
that the welfare sy stem would briefly subsidize their day 
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care costs. Inil feared iluii llieii incomes would not en- 
able them to pick up that com once the subsidies lapsed 
and that the) would need to return to welfare. f ; mm this 
group. \ inual ly all (IIS mothers I believed thex faced 
another difficult): deficiencies in education and train- 
ing that created a significant gap between wind thex 
could earn and what thex would need to earn to surxive 
economical!) . 

Beeuuse the jobs the) had in the past were largelv dead- 
end jobs. the women we interx ievxed had come to con- 
sider work in the "S3 an hour ghetto" as poor future 
planning. Respondents eniphasi/ed that the) traded 
low -wage work for welfare as pail of a xtratogv to 
achieve their long-term goal of economic xelf-xuffi- 
cicnc). One San Antonio welfare mother with twehe 
>ears of work e\perience left her low -wage factor) job 
in 19X5 and began to combine welfare with part-time 
schooling. At the time of our 199! interx icxxs. she was 
six numbs away from completing a four-) ear degree m 
elementary education. She told us that she viewed the 
strategy of combining welfare with schooling as the* host 
was of "looking out for the future." 

Almost half (42 percent) ot the women who told us thex 
could not afford to leave welfare for work without fur- 
ther training were alread) enrolled in an educational 
program. Yet AM)C program statistics identif) onlx 
12.3 percent of the total caseload in l 1 ) 1 )!. versus the 2 } 
percent of our sample, as eurrenll) enrolled in school or 
training. " Some mothers reported lhal the) were hiding 
their school attendance from their caseworkers. lest they 
he obliged to trade their current educational pursuits for 
immediate job search or short-term training. 



Women in the sample with high school diplomas en- 
tered direct! v into training programs and qualified for 
substantial financial aid. High school dropouts began hv 
enrolling in GKI) programs, hut most planned its use 
their high school equix ulcncx diplomas as a stepping- 
stone to postsecondar) xocalionul and technical train- 
ing The mothers we interx iewed dispiaved a striking 
degree n| confidence in education as a wax to improve 
their 'conomic positions. But l hex also heliexed lhal 
combining child rearing, lull-time work, and full-time 
school i r g was nearly impossible. Thex could, hoxxexer. 
combine welfare with schooling much more casilv xxitli- 
out saerii eing their children' xx el fare. 

The first question mothers asked regarding a training 
program was how much thex could make per hour when 
the) completed it. The majnnix xx anted to enroll in 
programs that xxould lead to "mcal-iickei jobs." The 
most common four-wear educational goals were nursing 
and leaching -jobs that haxe traditional]) offered rela- 
tive!) detent wages and flexible schedules to women. 
More ixpically, women wanted to pursue shorter-term 
training in vocational and technical colleges, txvo-vear 
degrees in pharmacy, denial, and medical technology 
accounting, business, and cosmetology Man) ol the 
women had alread) been through low -lex el training pro- 
grams such as nurses' aide liaining. housekeeping, or 
six -month secretarial or word- processing programs and 
had Ion ,. \ t no) could not make ends meet on the jobs 
that resulted from such investments. 

Iloxx valid are I he claims of those welfare mothers who 
said they needed more training before they could leaxe 
welfare for work. 1 Table 3 examines the educational 
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standing and work readiness of the welfare mothers, 
divided into five work-readiness categories. As the table 
shows, those who didn’t plan to work in the future were 
the least eduealed. whereas those who fell their skills 
were sufficient (the fourth and fifth groups of welfare 
mothers) had the best educational credentials. For pur- 
poses of comparison, educational data for the 165 low- 
wage working mothers interviewed are included. If 
mean years of education and high school graduation 
rales alone are considered (columns 1 and 2). all groups 
of working mothers have more education than any of the 
welfare-mother groups. Furthermore, the educational 
credentials of the two ski Ils-sufficient welfare groups 
most closely resemble those of the working mothers. 

Work and role strain 

The majority of American families still have two par- 
ents to split child-rearing responsibilities and/or can 
afford to hire someone to mind their children, but the 
wist majority of poor families have only one parent. 
Faced with a job that doesn't pay the hills, some com- 
mentators claim, the poor should surmount their diffi- 
culties by simply working more hours. But for parents 
who have sole responsibility for their children, every 
hour spent in the work place is an hour children must 
spend without a parent (or often without any adult su- 
pervision). This tradeoff has implications for teenage 
delinquency and pregnancy as well: when the influence 
of the peer group expands, single parents may lose con- 
trol over their children. 

Respondents convincingly stressed they had one simple 
but overriding drive — to provide for their children. This 
explains why they had turned to welfare in the' first 
place, why they ''worked*' the welfare system, why they 
cycled between welfare and low -wage reported work, 
and why mothers told us they had voluntarily exited the 
low-wage labor market to return to welfare and school. 
Perhaps part of the reason why poverty has increasingly 
become a women's and children's issue is that men, 
whether married or single, parents or not. have seldom 
had to take child-minding into consideration as they 
have made their economic choices. 

It is now a truism that individuals living in households 
headed by single mothers are America's poorest demo- 
graphic group. Single mothers who work seldom earn 
enough to hring their families out of poverty, and most 
cannot get child support, medical benefits, housing sub- 
sidies, or cheap child care. So, despite meager and de- 
clining welfare benefits, the number of welfare recipi- 
ents continues to rise. It is no wonder that nearly 
everyone — including those who use. administer, and 
study the system— believes that it is in desperate need of 
reform. 

The research presented here has obvious implications 
for these welfare reform efforts. These data show that 
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any set of reforms that fails to recognize the fundamen- 
tal inadequacy of low-wage jobs will simply add further 
instability to the already precarious economic situations 
of many poor families. Furthermore, the data should 
east serious doubt on the most fundamental assumption 
of many of these proposals: that just beyond the holders 
of welfare dependence, there arc jobs available with 
decent pay. Rather, tins research suggests that the ma- 
jority of women on welfare will not achieve self-suffi- 
ciency with the kinds of jobs they can get with their 
current skills and education, particularly if they have 
young children or poor health. Finally, die findings here 
should provide a cautionary note about the long-term 
usefulness of short-term training programs. If mothers 
need to earn roughly $16,000 per year to live as well as 
they would on their welfare benefits, they must com- 
mand wages ranging from at least $8 to $9 per hour. 
Training programs geared toward jobs that pay less than 
these amounts will not help the bulk of welfare-reliant 
mothers attain self-sufficiency through work. B 
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Looking Ahead 

The theme for the next Focus will be 
welfare at the slate level, with particular 
emphasis upon health care, foster care, 
and welfare administration. 
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